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OBJECTIVES OF HOME TRAINING 


VINCENTZ CIANCI Supervisor Home Training 


Department of Institutions 
and Agencies in New Jersey 





Today, throughout the country there is a reawakening to the prob- 
lems of mental deficiency and, as studies on the needs of all retarded 
children become better known, wide gaps in communities and state ser- 
vices become more evident. 

Professionals and lay people alike have in the past too often sub- 
scribed to the prevailing philosophy of institutionalization as the answer 
for meeting the needs of all mentally deficient children. This practice 
has been responsible for the overcrowded conditions in the State resi- 
dential schools and almost hopelessly long waiting lists. 

This situation, and other recent developments have been effecting 
changes in peoples’ attitudes and thinking and finally communities are 
forced to realize the complexity of this problem of Mental Deficiency 
and that there is no short cut or ready-made solution. 

It is a known fact that state or residential schools can only take 
care of approximately ten percent of all retarded children. The others 
must necessarily and can remain in their own homes without hardship, 
provided they receive some measure of training and supervision. 

Public schools have accepted the responsibility for providing spe- 
cial class facilities for that group of retarded children referred to as 
educable and who have competence for social and economic indepen- 
dence. But between this group which is served by public schools and 
those in residential schools there is still another large group of re- 
tarded individuals who haven’t enjoyed the benefits of any public or 
private educational services. They haven’t been included in public 
school programs because they could not meet the existing standards and 
they weren’t admitted to residential schools because of lack of adequate 
facilities or because the case wasn’t considered urgent. These children 
whose competence for training can be directed toward social acceptance 
and occupational usefulness in their own homes or supervised environ- 
ment are usually classified as mentally deficient or severely retarded. 

Although for years now this segment of the retarded population 
has been overlooked and unprovided for in programs for retarded chil- 
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dren, their problem hasn’t existed unnoticed. Leaders in the field of 
social work have often joined professionals in the field of mental defi- 
ciency to make this known. 

The White House Conference on Children in a Democracy in 1940 
pointed out the necessity for an intelligent program for those children 
who did not need physical or long time care in a residential school. It 
emphasized the need of organizing a home care and supervisory pro- 
gram for those mentally deficients who require only social protection of 
their parents and community. Then, as now, state wide programs for 
home and community supervision of mentally deficient persons had not 
been developed to any great extent. 


This study went on to say that, “There is good reason to believe 
that the number who may benefit from such supervised life far exceeds 
the number that require permanent segregation.” 


The Department of Institutions and Agencies in New Jersey which 
has the responsibility for the care and supervision of retarded persons 
in the four residential schools had been aware of this unmet need for a 
long time. Letters from parents of children on waiting lists asking for 
help with the training of their children at home made this need even 
more apparent. 

In September, 1943 this department extended its services to the 
home and community and initiated an experimental program called 
Home Training. Since this program was to be educational in its scope, 
with emphasis on parent education and child training, it was placed 
under the supervision of the Director of the Division of Classification 
and Education. 

The Department of Mental Health of Massachusetts had also 
started a few years previous a home training program. That program 
was supervised by trained social workers, while the one in New Jersey 
was to be developed by a person who was a trained teacher. 

Early referrals came through the Division of Classification and 
Education; later, as the work became better known, schools, social 
agencies, doctors and clinics and parents themselves made direct re- 
ferrals. 

The main purposes of this program were to counsel and help par- 
ents with problems arising from the presence of a retarded child in the 
family and to guide the parents in training the child at home to the limit 
of his ability so he could take his proper place in the family. 
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It has been found that the success of this program depends largely 
on the mother who must necessarily work with the child, and care for 
him. It will be her attitude toward this problem, and the way she is able 
to cope with the situations that will arise, which will affect the attitude 
and relationship of the other members of the family toward the retarded 
child. 

The first objective of any home training program then is to help 
parents, mothers in particular, to gain insights into their problems so 
that they can come to accept the child as he is, realizing that he has 
potentialities as well as limitations. 

This first phase can be considered the most important and difficult 
part of the program. Parents, like other people, face this problem 
with confused preconceived ideas regarding mental deficiency. More- 
over, their own doubts, fears and feelings are reinforced by the indiffer- 
ent attitude of the community adding to the disturbing situation. 

It is not easy for persons to overcome feelings of unacceptability, 
either personally or in a community. Almost everyone needs help in de- 
veloping inner emotional strengths to face the problem and work out a 
solution. 

Very often these tensions are relieved by the very fact that someone 
is now taking a particular interest in the child who has been often 
shunned by the neighbors, unnoticed by friends and practically for- 
gotten by society. 

Contacts with a home teacher will have a psychological effect on 
parents and family and in time feelings of confusion, futility, guilt and 
defeat will be replaced by confidence, hope and acceptance. 

These changes will be gradual, for time as well as knowledge is of 
primary importance in this work. Persons affected by this problem can 
not be pressured for as a little child will walk unaided when he feels 
his legs are strong, so will a parent face and accept this problem realis- 
tically when he has developed inner strength to make this possible. 


Parents can be relieved and even spared from much suffering if 
children who are mentally deficient would come to the attention of the 
home teacher at an earlier stage. 

This presupposes a state-wide and comprehensive program which 
would include provision for early identification and registration of all 
mentally deficient children and an adequate staff to make the service of 
home training available to all who need it. 
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A home teacher who comes to the aid of a parent of a young men- 
tally deficient child will not only be on hand to soften the first shock 
resulting from the knowledge that the child is retarded, but can spare 
the parents many agonizing moments of despair as well. She can save 
the parent much useless worrying and unnecessary futile shopping for 
cures. | 

Except in cases of definite clinical types of mental deficiency which 
are apparent at birth, parents usually are unaware of their child’s re- 
tardation until he shows definite signs of slow or below normal develop- 
ment in the areas of social response, motor coordination, language 
development and emotional and physical growth. 


When this retardation becomes evident to the parent, the child is 
taken to a doctor who usually confirms the parents’ suspicion on the 
basis of his observation. 


It is when parents return home to think and struggle with the cold 
facts before them that the service of a home teacher is needed. She can 
help parents plan for the young child, can arrange for a psychological 
examination when it is necessary and can interpret the findings and help 
them gain confidence in the result. She will be able to help the parent 
by giving positive suggestions regarding ways and means of developing 
the child’s abilities to the fullest measure. Her belief that the child has 
his rightful place in the world will give the parents the strength they 
need to face the fact that their child is not normal. 


The home teacher will know when children are ready to start to 
help themselves and develop other acceptable personal habits. She will 
be a source of encouragement to the parent as she continues to work 
with the child even when he is slow in progressing and making gains. 


Parents must realize that the rate of learning is slower with defi- 
cient children and that they, like other children, have individual differ- 
ences which must be taken into consideration in any training program. 


As with everything else, the mother must do the actual work of 
teaching the child. That is why from the very beginning the emphasis 
will be on parent education and training rather than just child training. 


The teacher can encourage parents to continue with self feeding and 
dressing but it will be the mother who will daily guide the child’s hand 
to his mouth and who will show him how to play with a toy and watch 
him struggle with buttons and button holes. The teacher can talk to the 
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mother about the importance of routine and consistent training but it 
will be the mother who must organize her work to make this possible. 
There will be times when the teacher will have no ready answer to the 


riddle of a child’s behavior, for she too is human and has her limi- 


tations. 

As the child grows older and passes through the self help stage, the 
program must aim at teaching the child skills which will aid him to be 
useful in the home and help to occupy himself independently. 


When the child is ready to learn simple crafts, coloring and other 
activities, the teacher wi!l actually work with him, usually in the pres- 
ence of the mother. But again it will be the mother who will push the 
crayon up and down on the paper, will play color and number games 
and guide the blades of a scissor across the line. 


Parents have to be told in nontechnical language about the mean- 
ing of eye-hand coordination, mental maturation in relation to learning 
to read and write, along with the theory of habit formation as a basis 
for training. 


Parents of school age children will be primarily concerned with 
educating the child and will be anxious to send him to school. This is 
understandable and the teacher should try to place a child in a class if 
one is available and the child is eligible. 


Once again the academic limitations of the child must be interpret- 
ed to the parents so that they do not waste their time and patience in 
trying to teach him something he can never comprehend. 


There will be times when parents will seek the advice of the home 
teacher, agree with her and then take no action or make decisions con- 
trary to plan. This may be very disconcerting at first, but in time it will 
teach her a lesson in patience and human understanding which is so im- 
portant in this work. 


The home teacher, working with parents and children in the home, 
will find that her job has only just begun. Since the adequate adjustment 
of the child in the home depends so much on community acceptance of 
the problem, she may have to take the initiative in stimulating interest 
and awareness of this problem in her community. 


Mentally deficient people haven’t had a good press. They have 
constituted a minority against whom there is still much prejudice and 
misunderstanding. 
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The public has only heard about them when they have committed 
some wrong. This hasn’t helped their cause. The teacher must see that 
they get favorable publicity by making available to feature writers on 
newspapers facts about mental deficiency and her program which will 
be used to educate the general public. 


She can and must speak to any group who will listen to her, for 
this will be a most effective way to get her message to the people. 


Since this problem has been dormant for so long, it may take a 
little time before communities can be aroused to take action. This edu- 
cational program will require the cooperation of many agencies—edu- 
cation, welfare as well as State. 


Because of her close proximity to the problem she can help with 
the organization of Parent Groups and work closely with them. “his 
will necessarily be a very important part of her work. 


Although the majority of mentally deficient children can remain at 
home and in the community, there are always those who because of ex- 
tremely severe retardation or Jack of emotional control, or for other 
reasons, may require long time care in a residential school. These 
parents will especially need to be oriented toward a very realistic view 
of state or private residential schools and must be given the facts about 
these schools so they know exactly what to expect. Usually a visit to one 
of these schools will be the most effective means of dispelling their 
doubts and fears. 


Since mental deficiency is a condition which will last a lifetime, 
plans for long term relationship with the family must be made. 


The teacher must realize that although she is aiming at complete 
adjustment of parent and child in the family, conditions in the home 
can change at any time. That is why the teacher should make and main- 
tain contacts that are lasting so that parents will feel free to call her 
whenever she is needed. 

In summarizing, it can be said that the general purposes of this 
program are to counsel the parent concerning problems arising from the 
presence of a mentally retarded child in the family and to train the 
child to the limit of his ability. Some of these problems can be antici- 
pated, others have to be met as they appear. 


The program of home training must aim at helping parents accept 
the child as he is and plan for his special needs. 
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Some of the facts that the parents need to know are: 


1. The condition of mental deficiency is permanent but not always 
hopeless. 


2. The child will never reach normal but with proper care will 
improve. 

3. The parents must know the extent of the total problem; the rea- 
lization that they are not alone will help ease the burden. 


4. The potentialities of the child as well as his limitations must be 
clearly explained to the parent so that they may know what to expect. 

5. Parents should be informed about other community resources 
which are available if needed. This will include social service agencies, 
clinics, and other special services. 


6. Since most of these children will always require lifetime super- 
vision, either in a home or protected environment, parents must know 
about public or private residential schools. 


The home teacher must realize that these and other facts cannot be 
objectively accepted by the parent and that it will take time, patience 
and a great deal of understanding on her part to help them to meet and 
solve their particular problems. 


The above article was prepared from a paper presented by Miss 
Cianci at the New Jersey Welfare Conference held at Rutgers University, 
December 6, 1952. 
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WHITE HOUSE NOTE 





When the Vineland Times-Journal published a recipe for President 
Eisenhower’s favorite kind of chocolate cake, the item was read with 
interest by the girls in Johnstone Cottage at The Training School. 


Mrs. Sue Spengeman, teacher and matron of the cottage, decided to 
make the cake with the help of the girls. So they made it, ate it, and en- 
joyed it so much that a letter was sent to the White House, telling Pres- 
ident Eisenhower of their “chocolate cake party”. 


A week later a reply was received from Sherman Adams, special 
assistant to the President, which said how much President Eisenhower 
had appreciated the friendly letter. The White House note closed with 
a sentence that thrilled all of the girls at the cottage: “The President 
sends his best wishes to each of you”. 


COTTAGE PARENT RETIRES 





Friends and co-workers of Mrs. Mattie Hamilton gathered at Robi- 
son Cottage, The Training School, on Monday evening, April 6 at a 
dinner party in her honor. Mrs. Hamilton, house mother at Cattell-A 
Cottage, retired on that date after 23 years at the school. She is a for- 
mer resident of Bridgeton and plans to live there. 


More than thirty guests were present for the dinner. Special 
flowers for the occasion decorated the tables. Superintendent Daniel F. 
Graham, in a brief appropriate speech, presented a gift to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton from the school. 


High tribute to her “many, many years of loyal service to the 
school and to the children” was paid by Bert W. Schmickel, supervisor 
of cottage life. “Too much cannot be said about the faithful work of 
Mrs. Hamilton”, Mr. Schmicke! said, ‘ but the children who love her 
and the many friends she has made is a better testimonial to her long 
service than anything we may say here tonight.” 
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We dedicate the following pages of the Bulletin 
as an additional tribute to Charles Emerson (Ted) 
Nash above and beyond the full Commemorative 
Issue of December, 1948, published in recognition 
of Mr. Nash’s many, many years of devoted service 


to The Training School. 
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“A GREAT HEART HAS GONE FROM US....” 





Charles Emerson (Ted) Nash, superintendent of The Training 
School, died at 7:35 A. M. on March 24, in Newcomb Hospital, Vine- 
land, after a short illness. His wife, Alice Morrison Nash, was at his 
bedside when the end came. He was aged 77 years. 


Serving on the staff of The Training School for 55 years, Mr. Nash 
had been superintendent for more than 30 years. 


Born at Clifton Park, near Albany. N. Y., in 1875, he was one of 
two sons born to Alvah B. and Lydia J. Nash, Scots-English farmers of 
that area. He attended the Round Lake Cadet School and later Potsdam 
Normal School, N. Y., from which he was graduated in 1898. On Sep- 
tember 10 of the same year, he came to Vineland to become a teacher 
of band music, military drill, and gymnastics at The Training School. 
The Rev. S. Olin Garrison was principal of the school at the time and 
‘Professor Edward R. Johnstone, who later was its Director for nearly 
half a century, served as vice principal. All ‘three men became’ fast 
friends. 

On January 27, 1909 Mr. Nash married Alice Ford Morrison, a 
member of the school’s teaching staff. She later became its education 
head and still serves as educational consultant. 


Prominent in civic and club activities throughout South Jersey, 
Mr. Nash also was widely known for his band, choral, and church choir 
work. He took part in many community plays and it was from a role in 
one of these that he was given the nickname “Ted”. He attended the 
First Presbyterian Church of Vineland, was a member of the Rotary 
Club, Masons, Elks, Odd Fellows, and other organizations. He was one 
of the initial sponsors of The Tiny Tim Fund and remained active in its 
promotion throughout the years. In 1941 he was designated by the 
Vineland-Landis Township Chamber of Commerce as Vineland’s 
“Citizen of the Year”. 


On November 12, 1948, he was signally honored at a testimonial 
banquet in tribute to his 50 years service to The Training School and 
the Vineland Community. More than 400 men and women from New 
Jersey and nearby states gathered at the Armory on South Delsea Drive, 
Vineland, for this event. 
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Summing up the words of the prominent speakers on this occasion, 
Guy P. Bible of Philadelphia, president of the Board of Trustees, said 
of Mr. Nash, “I cite Charles Emerson Nash as a leader of men, a lover 
of children—honored for his ability, admired because he is a gentleman, 
loved because he is a friend to all’. 


Funeral services were held Friday, March 27, in Garrison Hall. A 
morning service at 10:30 was held for the children and staff members. 
At 2:00 P. M., hundreds of friends from a six-state area gathered in the 
flower banked auditorium. Delegations were present from many other 
schools and institutions as well as from the State Department of Institu- 
,tions and Agencies in Trenton. 


The Rev. William Grosvenor, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Vineland, officiated. He was assisted by the Rev. N. Vance 
Johnston and the Rev. Henry Voigt, both of Vineland. Dr. Walter Jacob, 
director of the school, spoke, and the school band played softly a num- 
ber of hymns which had been favorites of Mr. Nash. Eight members of 
the school staff served as active pallbearers and there were eighteen ad- 
ditional honorary pallbearers. 


Burial was made in the Siloam Cemetery in Vineland. 
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REMEMBERING HIS KINDLINESS... 





Hundreds of letters, telegrams, cards, and other messages 
were received by Mrs. Nash in tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Nash. They came from children of the school, employees 
and staff members, Trustees, Board of Visitors, from parents 
and The Parents’ Association, from State officials, other 
schools, churches, and institutions, from all former research 
directors and many former staff members, from members of 
the FM Club, the Cumberland County Scholarship Fund, from 


many states and foreign countries. 


In these pages we reprint a very few of these messages, leaving 
out others equally sincere and beautiful, due to space limita- 
tions. All are a tribute to the warm friendship, strength, and 
charity of Charles Emerson Nash. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Our beloved Charles Nash is no longer with us. All his natural 
life was spent in loving service to these children, and his chief reward 
was their happiness. Faithful to his duties and untiring in performing 
them, he was an example to all, bringing to the School excellent train- 
ing to develop skill, patience, understanding, and leadership. In joys 
and sorrows and in health and sickness he was the tender and constant 
companion to children and staff alike. A great heart has left us, but a 
heritage of inspiration and beauty remains. May God grant to us who 
remain, ability to follow in the way of Charles Nash. 

Guy P. Brisie, President 
The Board of Trustees 
THE DIRECTOR 

He was your friend, and mine. He was the friend of all the chil- 
dren, young and old. They loved him, he loved them. 

Charles Emerson Nash—“Ted” Nash to all of us—was a man who 
lived fully. He was genuine; he was enthusiastic; he loved music and 
song; he liked to be near people and they liked to be near him. He 
lived his life in the tradition of true greatness—sincere love for his 
fellow men. 
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I don’t need to dwell on his many activities within the community, 
within this state. I don’t need to tell you of the many honors that have 
come to him through the years. 

Someone once said of him: “He has served in almost every capaci- 
ty at The Training School—teacher, song leader, physical director, mas- 
ter of military drill, acting director, and superintendent”. 

Yes, / will miss Ted Nash. You will miss Ted Nash, because he 
was a friend of all; he was loved by all. 

No job was too large or too small for his attention. No person was 
too unimportant for his sympathy and help. And therein was his 


greatness. 
WALTER Jacos, Director 


THE BOARD OF VISITORS 

Each member as an individual had for Mr. Nash the same respect 
and affection as did everyone who knew him. 

We as a Board realize the loss that has been suffered by The Train- 
ing School as a school and by the boys and girls and school personnel 


as his friends. 
Mrs. THELMA PARKINSON SHARP, 


for Board of Lady Visitors 


FROM MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 

It was for all of us who came to know Mr. Nash to count it a privi- 
lege. His was a full, vigorous life, unselfish and devoted. His name and 
The Training School are synonymous in the minds of many people. 


I came to admire him and respect him tremendously for his vast 
interests and the sincerity that one felt he had for everything and every- 
one with whom he was concerned. 


The first time I met him I knew at once I’d like him. Through the 
years his friendly greeting, “Hi there”, warmed one through and 
through. His great heart embraced every one. He was never too busy 
to listen to a small boy’s question or to an employee’s pressing problem. 
He had time to stop to admire a toy and to praise a man or a woman for 
a job well done. His associations were with those of high and low de- 
gree but he shared the same friendliness with both. Truly his life was 
a fulfillment of the immortal words which Kipling gave us, “He talked 
with crowds and kept his virtue and walked with kings nor lost the 
common touch”. 
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FROM PARENTS 
His life has been so full and the good he has done will live on and 
on in the lives of these young people he has loved so dearly. 


His was certainly a life of devotion and I know all the parents who 
came to know his kind spirit will realize how much he will be missed. 


His forceful spirit and kindly manner were, as always, an inspira- 
tion and a source of confidence. It can be truly said that Mr. Nash was 
a father to each and every child at Vineland, and a sympathetic under- 
standing friend to each and every parent. He will be missed by every 
member of the Vineland family. 


FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Dear Mrs. Nash: 

I have just learned of the sorrow that has come to you in the loss 
of your husband. I am writing on behalf of his many friends in the 
Department to extend to you our sincere sympathy. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAanForD Bates, Commissioner 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
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THE ROTARY 


As a Charter member of the Vineland Rotary Club he has given 
more than thirty years in the service of Rotary. He served as President 
during the third year of our existence. But during all these years Ted 
has been known throughout Rotary as a songleader because of his ex- 
ceptional ability to get people to sing and his fine strong voice to lead 
them. He was our District Song Leader for many years. 

Ted particularly exemplified two tenets of Rotary—service and 
friendship. 

Not only in Rotary but in all worthwhile community activities Ted 
took a part. The hours and hours he spent as President of the Selective 
Service Board would have been enough for most men. He added Scout- 
ing to his list and was, for a long time, Chairman of the Council 
Camping Committee. 

His many activities secured for him the “Vineland Merit Award”. 
But what made all else possible and what was probably his greatest 
contribution to his fellow man was his friendliness. Everybody knew 


Ted and everybody liked Ted. He was a grand person. 
Tue Rotary CLuB oF VINELAND 


He was equally at home in any club in South Jersey and was 
famed for his ability as a song leader. He made the Vineland Club 
justly praised as a singing club and, whether at his home club or at a 
District Conference, he could make any group a real source of song. 


THE MILLVILLE Rotary CLusB 


TINY TIM FUND 
It has been a wonderful experience to have known and worked with 
Ted, and we will never forget the enthusiasm and help he gave us with 
our Tiny Tim Fund. 
Mrs. Betty ELLs 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Selective Service also will miss the services of a patriotic and val- 
uable member of the System. 


D. A. MacGratu 


Colonel, Armor 
State Director 
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VINELAND TIMES JOURNAL 
We at The Times Journal shall miss the periodic visits that 
Mr. Nash made to our office just to say “Hello”, and to tell us of some 
story he may have liked particularly well, as he did just a few weeks 
ago. 
CeceLia P. LEUCHTER 


SOUTH JERSEY BOY SCOUT COUNCIL 

During the immediate loneliness of Ted’s passing, I hope you are 
finding comfort in the knowledge of the abundant life he lived here and 
the very great contribution he made to the lives of others. 

I know that his help and example have helped tremendously in 
building the Scout program in South Jersey Council. We will miss him 
but we are grateful that we had him with us so many years. 


Joun A. Cowan 


COMMUNITY CONCERT ASSOCIATION 

WHEREAS during the past half century no name in Vineland was 
more synonymous with music than was that of Charles Emerson Nash, 
affectionately known as “Ted”, and 

WHEREAS at one time or another he was a leader in church 
choirs, male choruses, orchestras and bands; his unusual ability to get 
people to sing made him in constant demand as a Songleader and in this 
he probably scored his greatest successes; he has acted as Songleader at 
International Rotary Conventions, at District Conferences of Rotary, at 
Community Sings in our seashore resorts and for an untold number of 
smaller gatherings throughout South Jersey, and 

WHEREAS The Vineland Community Concert Association was the 
fortunate recipient of Ted’s advice, counsel and support since its incep- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS Our Maker has called Ted Nash to His side; 

THEREFORE Be It Resolved that the Vineland Community Con- 
cert Association records its consciousness of its great loss in the passing 
of Charles Emerson Nash, expresses its appreciation for his help, cher- 
ishes the friendliness he so generously imparted. 


VINELAND COMMUNITY CONCERT ASSOCIATION 
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FROM FRIENDS 
His singing efforts were of course only a part of his great work but 
they were a most important part. 


I could say of him, as I could of his dear friend and co-worker, Ed 
Johnstone, that I never heard him say an unfavorable word about any- 
body, but I did hear him praise many. 


Ted was a great man. But his greatness lay in his simplicity. We 
have always marvelled at his faculty for bringing cheerfulness into the 
lives of so many different people—from the most unfortunate to the 
most intellectual. His sincerity won him the respect of everyone who 
was privileged to know him; and his capacity for reaching and under- 
standing all mental levels brought him the affection of a wider circle of 
friends than most people could hold. 
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